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. Great indignation was felt throughout the army at the
cowardice of Lord George Sackville, by whose disobedi-
Lord George ence to reiterated orders the victory was first
Sackviiie. jeopardised and ultimately shorn of its com-
pleteness j and on the day after the battle general orders
were issued by Ferdinand in which a severe though in-
direct censure was passed on his conduct. Sackville
then wrote home for leave to resign his command, and on
his arrival in England demanded a court martial. When
the court met in the following February, the fact of his
disobedience and of his reluctance to go into action were
clearly established by the evidence of several of the aides-de-
camp who had brought the orders and of other witnesses ;
but the most damaging testimony of all was that of
Lieutenant-Colonel Sloper, who deposed that he had said
to Ligonier (one of the aides-de-camp), c For God's sake
repeat your orders that that man may not pretend he does
not understand them, for it is now over half an hour
since we received orders to march, and yet we are still
here. For you see, sir, the condition he is in.' Sloper's
testimony was confirmed by Ligonier, who admitted that
he had seen the confusion of Lord George Sackville to
which Sloper alluded. Sackville conducted his defence
in person with great ability and spirit, making the most
of a slight discrepancy between the orders of two of the
aides-de-camp. The facts of the case were, however, too
strong for him, and he was pronounced guilty of disobe-
dience and ' unfit to serve His Majesty in any military
capacity whatever.'